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D SS 


ABBREVIATIONS 


M 


I. GENERAL 


A.H. — Anno Hijrae (A.D. 622), 
Ak.—Akkadian. 

Alex. = Alexandrian. 

Amer, = American. 

Apoc. = Apocalypse, Apocalyptic. 


Apoer. = Apocrypha. 
Aq. — Aquila. 
Arab. — Árabic. 


Aram. = Aramaic. 
Arm. = Armenian. 
Ary.= Aryan. 
As. = Asiatic. 
Assyr. = Assyrian. 
AT = Altes Testament. 
AV — Authorized Version. 
AVm=Authorized Version margin. 
A.Y.=Anno Yazdagird (A.D. 639). 
Bab. = Babylonian. 
e.=eirca, about. 
Can. = Canaanite, 
cf. =compare. 
et. — contrast. 
D=Deuteronomist. 
E=Elohist. 
gr e E or editors. 
. = Egyptian. 
Keser 
Eth. = Ethiopic. 
EV, EVV=English Version, Versions, 
f. =and following verse or page. 
ff. =and following verses or pages. 
Fr. = French. 
Germ. =German. 
Gr. =Greek. 
H= Law of Holiness. 
Heb. = Hebrew. 
Hel. = Hellenistic. 
Hex. = Hexateuch. 
Huy = Himyaritie. 
Ir. = Irish. 
Iran. — Iranian. 


Isr. = Jeraclite. 
J=Jahwist. 
J” = Jehovah. 
Jerus. = Jerusalem. 
Jos. = Josephus. 
LXX -Septnagint. 
Min. = Minzan. 

'| MSS = Manuscripts. 
MT = Massoretic Text. 
n. —note. 
NT=New Testament. 
Onk. = Onkelos. 
OT=Old Testament. 
P= Priestly Narrative. 
Pal. = Palestine, Palestinian. 
Pent. = Pentateuch. 
Pers. = Persian. 
Phil. = Philistine. 
Phen. = Pheenician. 
Pr. Bk. — Prayer Book. 
R=Redactor. 
Rom. = Roman. 
RV=Revised Version. 
RVm- Revised Version margin. 
Sab. =Sabzean. 
Sam. = Samaritan. 
Sem. = Semitic. 
Sept. = Septuagint. 
Sin. =Sinaitic. 
Skr. = Sanskrit. 
Symm. = Symmachus. 

| Syr. = Syriac. 

t. (following a number) = times. 
Talm. = Talmud. 
Targ. = Targum. 
Theod. = Theodotion. 
TR=Textus Receptus, Received Text. 
tr. =translated or translation. 
VSS = Versions. 
Vulg., Vg. = Vulgate. 
WH= Westcott and Hort’s text. 


II. BOOKS OF THE BIBLE 


Old Testament. 


Ca=Canticles. 
Is=Isaiah. 
Jer=Jeremiah. 
La-Lamentations. 
Ezk = Ezekiel. 


Gn= Genesis, 

Ex= Exodus. 

Lv= Leviticus. 
Nu= Numbers. 
Dt- Deuteronomy. 


Jos= Joshua. Dn = Daniel. 
Jg - Jndges. Hos= Hosea. 
Ru=Ruth. Jl=Joel. 


Am= Amos. 


18,2 S=1 and 2 Samnel. 
Ob = Obadiah. 


1K, 2 K=1 and 2 Kings. 


1 Ch, 2 Ch=1 and 2 Jon=Jonah. 
Chronicles. Mic=Micah. 

Ezr = Ezra. Nah= Nahum. 

Neh = Nehemiah. Hab= Habakkuk. 

Est = Esther. Zeph = Zephaniah. 

Job. Hag= Haggai. 

Ps= Psalms. Zec=Zechariah. 


Pr=Proverbs. Mal= Malachi. 


Ec= Ecclesiastes. 
Apocrypha. 


To=Tobit. 


1 Es, 2 Es=1 and 2 
Jth — Judith. 


Esdras. 


Ad. Est = Additions to 


Sus=Susanna. 


Esther. Bel = Bel and the 
Wis= Wisdom. Dragon. 
Sir = Sirach or Ecclesi- Pr. Man = Prayer of 
asticus. Manasses. 
Bar= Baruch. 1 Mac, 2 Mac=1 and £ 
Three = Song of the Three Maccabees. 
Children. 
New Testament. 
Mt- Matthew. 1 Th, 2 Th=1 and 2 
Mk= Mark. Thessalonians, 
Lk=Luke, 1 Ti, 9 Ti=1 and 2 
Jn=John. Timothy. 
Ac= Acts. Tit=Titus. 
Ro= Romans. Philem = Philemon. 
1 Co, 2 Co=1 anà 2 He= Hebrews. 
Corinthians. Ja=James. 
Gal - Galatians. 1P,2P=1 and 2 Peter. 


Eph = Ephesians. 
Ph = Philippians. 
Col z Colossians. 


1 Jn, 2 Jn, 3 Jn 1, 2, 
and 3 John. 

Jude. 

Rev —- Revelation. 
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UI. For THE 


LISTS OF ABBREVIATIONS 


LITERATURE 


L The following authors’ names, when unaccompanied by the title of a book, stand for 
the works in the list below. 


Baethgen = Beiträge zur sem. Religionsgesch., 1888. | 

Baldwin — Diet, of Philosophy and Psychology, 
3 vols. 1901-05. 

Barth = Nominalbildung in den sem. Sprachen, 
2 vols. 1889, 1891 (21894). 

Beuzinger = Zeb. Archäologie, 1894. 

Brockelmann — Gesch. d. arab. Litteratur, 2 vols. 
1897-1902. 

Bruns-Sachau = Syr.- köm. Jecchtsbuch aus dem 
J'ünften Jahrhundert, 1880. 

Budge-- Gods of the Egyptians, 2 vols. 1903. 

Daremberg-Saglio = Dict. des ant. grec. et Tom., 
1886-90. 

De la Saussaye— Lehrbuch der Religionsgesch.?, 
1905. 


Denzinger = Enchiridion Symbolorum, Freiburg 
im Br., 1911. 

Deussen=Die Philos. d. Upanishads, 1899 [Eng. 
tr., 1906]. 

Doughty= Arabia Deserta, 2 vols. 1888. 

Grimm= Deutsche Mythologie’, 3 vols. 1875-78, 
Eug. tr. Teutonie Mythology, 4 vols. 1882-88. 

Hamburger = Realencyclopd die für Bibel u. Talmud, 
i. 1870 (71892), ii. 1883, suppl. 1886, 1891 f., 1897. 

Holder = A ltceltischer Sprachschatz, 1891 fi. 

Holtzmann-Zópffel = Lexicon f. Theol. wu. Kirchen- 
wesen?, 1895. 

Howitt= Native Tribes of S.E. Australia, 1904. 

Jubainville = Cours de Litt. celtique, i.-xii., 1883 ff. 

Lagrange Etudes sur les religions sémitiqucs?, 1904. 

Lane=An Arabic-English Lexicon, 1863 ff. 

Lang= Myth, Ritual, and Religion®, 2 vols. 1899. 

Lepsius= Denkmäler aus Aegypten u. Aethiopien, 
1849-60. 

Lichtenberger = Encyc. des sciences religieuses, 1876. 

Lidzbarski= Handbuch der nordsem. Epigraphik, 
1898. 

MeCurdy= History, Prophecy, and the Monuments, 
2 vols. 1894-96. 

Muir- Orig. Sanskrit Texts, 1858-72. 

Mnss-Arnolt=A Concise Dict. of the Assyrian 
Language, 1894 ff. 


2. Periodicals, Dictionaries, Encyclopzedias, 


AA=Archiv für Anthropologie. 

AAOJ = American Antiquarian and Oriental 
Journal. 

ABAW = Abhandlungen d. Berliner Akad. d. 
Wissenschaften. 

AE= Archiv für Ethnographie. 

AEG=Assyr. and Eng. Glossary (Johns Hopkins 
University). 

AGG=Abhandlungen der Göttinger Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften. 

AGPh= Archiv für Geschichte der Philosophie. 

AH E- American Historical Review. 

AHT= Ancient Hebrew Tradition (Hommel). 

AJPh=American Journal of Philology. 

AJ Ps- American Journal of Psychology. 

AJRPE= American Journal of Religious Psycho- | 
logy and Education. 

AJSL- American Journal of Semitic Languages 
aud Literature. 

AJTÀ — American Journal of Theology. 

AMG — Annales du Musée Guimet. 

APES= American Palestine Exploration Society. 

APF= Archiv für Papyrusforschung. 

AE = Anthropological be 

ARW = Archiv für Religionswisseuschaft. 

AS — Acta Sanctorum (Bollandus). 


Nowack- Lehrbuch d. heb. Archäologie, 2 vols, 
1894. 

Pauly-Wissowa = Eealencyc. der classischen Alter- 
tumswissenschaft, 1894 ff. 

Perrot-Chipiez= Hist. de Part dans lantiquité, 
1881 ff. 

Preller = Römische Mythologie, 1858. 

Reville= Religion des peuples non-civilisés, 1883. 

Riehm = Handwörterbuch d. bibl. Altertums?, 1893- 
94. 

Robinson = Biblical Researches in Palestine?, 1856. 

Roscher= Lez. d. gr. u. röm. Mythologie, 1884 ff. 

Schaff-Herzog=The New Schaff-Herzog Encyclo- 
pedia of Religious Knowledge, 1908 ff. 

Schenkel = Bibel-Lexicon, 5 vols. 1869-75. 

Schürer- GJV?, 3 vols. 1898-1901 LHJP, 5 vols. 
1890 ff.]. 

Schwally = Leben nach dem Tode, 1892. 

Siegfried-Stade — Heb. Wörterbuch zum AT, 1893. 

Smend = Lehrbuch der alttest. Religionsgesch.?, 
1899. 

Smith (G. A.)= Historical Geography of the Holy 
Land‘, 1897. 

Smith (W. R.)= Religion of the Semites?, 1894. 

Spencer (H.)= Principles of Sociology?, 1885-96. 

Spencer-Gillen®= Native Tribesof Central Australia, 
1899. 

Spencer-Gillenb = Northern Tribes of Central 
Australia, 1904. 

Swete- The OT in Greek, 3 vols. 1893 ff. 

Tylor (E. B.)— Primitive Culture’, 1891 [11903]. 

Ueberweg — Hist. of Philosophy, Eng. tr., 2 vols. 
1872-74. 

Weber=Jiidische Theologie auf Grund des Talmud 
u. verwandten Schriften 2, 1897. 

Wiedemann = Die Religion der alien Aegypter, 
1890 [Eng. tr., revised, Religion of the Anc. 
Egyptians, 1897]. 

Wilkiuson- Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
Egyptians, 3 vols. 1878. 

Zunz= Dic gottesdienstlichen Vorträge der Juden?, 
1892. 
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and other standard works frequently cited. 


ASG — Abhandlungen der Sächsischen Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften. 

ASoc 2 L'Anuée Sociologique. 

ASWI=Archxologieal Survey of W. India. 

AZ — Allgemeine Zeitung. 

BAG =Beitrige zur alten Geschichte. 
BASS=Beiträge zur Assyriologie u. sem. Sprach- 
wissenschaft (edd. Delitzseh aud Haupt). 

BCH - Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique. 

BE = Bureau of Ethnology. 

BG - Bombay Gazetteer. 

BJ — Bellum Judaicum (Josephus). 

BL-Bamptou Lectures. 

BLE= Bulletin de Littérature Ecclésiastique. 

BOR - Bab. and Oriental Record. 

BS= Bibliotheca Sacra. 

BSA= Annual of the British School at Athens. 

BSAA = Bulletin de la Soc. archéologique à Alex. 
andrie. 

BSAL=Bulletindela Soc. d' Anthropologie de Lyon. 

BSAP — Bulletin de la Soc. d’Anthropologie, ete., 
Paris. 

BSG= Bulletin de la Soc. de Géographie. 

BTS=Buddhist Text Society. 

BW=Biblical World. 

BZ=Biblische Zeitschrift. 


LISTS OF ABBREVIATIONS 


CAIBL=Comptes rendus de l'Académie des In- 
scriptions et Belles-Lettres, 

CBITS=Caleutta Duddhist Text Society. 

CE — Catholic Encyclopædia. 

CF 2 Childhood of Fiction (MacCulloch). 

CGS — Cults of the Greek States (l'arnell). 

CI — Census of India. 

CI A — Corpus Inscrip. Atticarum. 

CIE = Corpns Inscrip. Etruscarum. 

CIG = Corpus Inscrip. Griccarum. 

CIL=Corpus inscrip. Latinarum. 

CIS- Corpus Inscrip. Semiticarum. 

COT=Cuneiform Inscriptions and the OT [Eng. 
tr. of KAT? ; sce below]. 

GRE — Contemporary Review. 

CeR= Celtic Review. 

ClR= Classical Review. 

CQR=Church Quarterly Review. 

CSEL=Corpus Script. Eccles. Latinorum. 

DAC=Dict. of the Apostolic Church. 

DACL = Diet. d'Archéologie chrétienne et de 
Liturgie (Cabrol). 

DB=Dicet. of the Bible, 


DCA=Dict. of Christian Antiquities (Smith- 
Cheetham). 
DCB=Dict. of Christian Biography  (Smith- 


Wace). 

DOG — Diet, of Christ and the Gospels. 

DI = Diet, of Islam (Hughes). 

DNJB — Dict. of National Biography. 

DPAP — Dict. of EE and Psychology. 

DWAW=Denkschriften der Wiener Akad. der 
Wissenschaften. 

EBi= Encyclopedia Biblica. 

EBr=Encyclopedia Britannica. 

EEFM-Egyp. Explor. Fund Memoirs. 

EI-Encyclopaedia of Isläm. 

ERE=The present work. 

Exp= Expositor. 

ExpT= Expository Times. 

FHG= Fragmenta Historicorum Græcorum (coll. 
C. Müller, Paris, 1885). 

FL-PFolklore. 

FLJ Folklore Journal. 

FLR=Folklore Record. 

G.A — Gazette Archéologique. 

GB —- Golden Bough (Frazer). 

GGA =Gittingische Gelehrte Anzeigen. 

GGN=Göttingische Gelehrte Nachrichten (Nach- 
richten der königl. Gesellschaft der Wissen- 
schaften zu Góttingen). 

GIAP- Grundriss d. Indo-Arischen Philologie. 

GIrP — Grundriss d. Iranischen Philologie. 

GJ V z Geschichte des jüdischen Volkes. 

GVI-Geschichte des Volkes Israel. 

HAI=Handbook of American Indians. 

HDB = Hastings! Dict. of the Bible. 

HE= Historia Ecclesiastica. 

HGHL= Historical Geography of the Holy Land 
(G. A. Smith). 

HI= History of Israel. 

HJ — Hibbert Journal. 

HJP = History of the Jewish People. 

HL= Hibbert Lectures. 

HN=Historia Naturalis (Pliny). 

HW B. = Handwörterbuch. 

IA Indian Antiquary. 

[CC — International Critical Commentary. 

ICO — International Congress of Orientalists. 

ICE-Yndian Census Report. 

IG = Inscrip. Greece (publ. under anspices of Berlin 
Academy, 1873 ft.). 

IGA —Inserip. Greer Antiquissime. 

IGI= Imperial Gazetteer of India? (1885); new 
edition (1908-09). 

IJE =1nternational Journal of Ethics. 

ITL-International Theological Library. 

JA= Journal Asiatique. 
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JAFL=Journal of American Folklore. 

JAI-—Jonrnal of the Anthropological Institute. 

JAOS= Journal of the American Oriental Societ y. 

JASB Journal of the Anthropological Society of 
Bombay. 

JASBe- Journ. of As. Soc. of Bengal. 

JBL=Journal of Biblical Literature. 

JBTS- Journal of the Buddlust Text Society. 

JD= Journal des Débats. 

JDTh - Jahrbücher f. deutsche Theologie. 

JE=Jewish Encyclopedia. 

JGOS- Journal of the German Oriental Society. 

JHC=Johns Hopkins University Circulars. 

JHS = Journal of Hellenic Studies. 

JLZ=Jenäer Litteraturzeitung. 

JPA- Journal of Philology. 

JPTh= Jahrbücher für protestantische Theologie. 

JPTS=Journal of the Pali Text Society. 

JQR Jewish Quarterly Review. 

JRAI=Journal of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute. 

JRAS- Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

JRASBo- Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Bombay branch. 

JRASC=Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Ceylon branch. 

JRASK=Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Korean branch. 

JRGS= Journal of the Royal Geographical Society. 

J ES - Journal of Roman Studies. 

JThSt=Journal of Theological Studies. 

KAT? = Die Keilinschritten und das 
(Schrader), 1883. 

KAT®=Zimmern-Winckler’s ed. of the preceding 
(really a totally distinct work), 1903. 

KB or K/B=Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek (Schra- 
der), 1889 ff. 

KGF=Keilinschriften und die Geschichtsfor- 
schung, 1878. 

LCBl=Literarisches Centralblatt. 

LOPh= Literaturblatt für Oriental. Philologie. 

LOT= Introduction to Literature of OT (Driver). 

LP = Legend of Perseus (IIartland). 

LSSt- Leipziger sem. Studien. 

M=Melasine. 

MAIBL=M£&moires de l’Acad. des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres. 

MBAW = Monatsbericht 
Wissenschaften. 

MGH=Monumenta Germanis Historica (Pertz). 

MGJV=Mittheilungen der Gesellschaft für jüd- 
ische Volkskunde. 

MGW J = Monatsschrift für Geschichte und Wissen- 
schaft des Judentums. 

MI=Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas 
(Westermarck). 

MNDPV = Mittheilungen u. 
deutschen Palästina- Vereins. 

MR=Methodist Review. 

MVG — Mittheilungen der vorderasiatischen Gesell- 
schaft. 

die 


MWJ = Magazin 
Judentums, 

NBAC= NuovoBullettino di Archeologia Cristiana. 

NC=Nineteenth Century. 

NHWDB=Neuhebräisches Wörterbuch. 

NINQ=North Indian Notes and Queries. 

NKZ=Neue kirchliche Zeitschrift. 

NQ=Notes and Queries. 

NR=Native Races of the Pacific States (Bancroft). 

NT ZG = Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte. 

O#D=Oxford English Dictionary. 

OLZ=Orientalische Litteraturzeitung. 

OS= Onomastica Sacra. 

OTJC=Old Testament in the Jewish Church (W. 
R. Smith). 

OTP= Oriental Translation Fund Publications. 

PAOS- Proceedings of American Oriental Society. 


AT? 


d. Berliner Akad. d. 


Nachrichten des 


fiir Wissenschaft des 
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PASB= Proceedings of the Anthropological Soc. of 
Bombay. 

PB=Polychrome Bible (English). 

PBE= Publications of the Bureau of Ethnology. 

PC=Primitive Culture (Tylor). 

PEFM = Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly 
Memoirs. 

PEFSt= Palestine Exploration Fund Statement. 

PG=Patrologia Greeea (Migne). 

PJB= Preussische Jahrbiicher. 

PL=Patrologia Latina (Migne). 

PNQ=Punjab Notes and Queries. 

PR=Popular Religion and Folklore of N. India 
(Crooke). 

PRE°=Prot. Realencyclopádie (Herzog-Hauck). 

PRR=Presbyterian and Reformed Review. 

PRS=Proceedings of the Royal Society. 

PRSE= Proceedings Royal Soc. of Edinburgh. 

PSBA=Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archeology. 

PTS=Päli Text Society. 

RA = Revue Archéologique. 

RAnth= Revue d’ Anthropologie. 

RAS=Royal Asiatic Society. 

RAssyr = Revue d'Assyriologie. 

EB = Revue Biblique. 

RBEW=Reports of the Bureau of Ethnology 
(Washington). 

EC= Revue Critiqne. 

RCel=Revue Celtique. 

RCh= Revue Chrétienne. 

RDM=Revue des Deux Mondes. 

RE = Realencyclopádie. 

REG= Revue des Etudes Grecques. 

fig = Revue Egyptologique. 

REJ — Revue des Etudes Juives. 

REth= Revue d'Ethnographie. 

RGG=Die Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart. 

RHLR=Revue d'Histoire et de Littérature re- 
ligieuses. 

RHR= Revue de l'Histoire des Religions. 

RM I = Revue du monde musulman. 

EN — Revue Numismatique. 

RP = Records of the Past. 

RPh= Revue Philosophique. 

RQ=Römische Quartalschrift. 

RS = Revue sémitique d'Épigraphie et d'Hist. 
ancienne. 

RSA = Recueil de la Soc. archéologique. 

RSI — Reports of the Smithsonian Institution. 

RTA P= Recueil de Travaux rélatifs à l'Archéologie 
et à la Philologie. 

RTP — Revue des traditions populaires. 

LiThPh=Revue de Theologie et de Philosophie. 

RTr= Recueil de Travaux. 

RFV V -Religionsgeschichtliche Versuche und Vor- 
arbeitungen. 

RIVE = Realwörterbnch. 





LISTS OF ABBREVIATIONS 


SBA W =Sitzungsberichte d. Berliner Akademie d. 
Wissenschaften. 

SBB Bacred Books of the Buddhists, 

SBE=Sacred Books of the East. 

SBOT=Sacred Books of the OT (Hebrew). 

SDB —Single-vol. Dict. of the Bible (Hastings). 

SK zStudien und Kritiken. 

SM A =Sitzungsberichte d. Münchener Akademie. 

SSG W =Sitzungsherichte d. Kgl. Sachs, Gesellsch. 
d. Wissenschaften. 

SWAW -Sitzungsberichte d. Wiener Akademie d. 


Wissenschaften. 

TAPA = Transactions of American Philological 
Association. 

TASJ = Transactions of the Asiatic Soc. of 
Japan. 


TC=Tribes and Castes. 

TES =Transactions of Ethnological Society. 

TALZ =Theologische Litteraturzeitung. 

TAT- Theol. Tijdschrift. 

TRHS=Transactions of Royal Historical Society. 

TRSE- Transactions of Royal Soc. of Edinburgh. 

TS=Texts and Studies. 

T. GT == Transactions of the Soc. of Biblical Arche, 
ology. 

TU —'Texte und Untersuchungen. 

IVA I-— Western Asiatic Inscriptions. 

WZEM= Wiener Zeitschrift f. Kunde des Morgen- 
landes. 

ZA — Zeitschrift für Assyriologie. 

ZA = Zeitschrift für ägyp. Sprache u. Altertums- 
wissenschaft. 

ZATW = Zeitschrift für die alttest. Wissen- 
schaft. 

ZCK = Zeitschrift für christliche Knnst. 

ZCP - Zeitschrift für celtische Philologie. 

ZDA = Zeitschrift für deutsches Altertum. 

ZDMG = Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenländ- 
ischen Gesellschaft. 

ZDPV = Zeitschrift des deutschen 
Vereins, 

ZE — Zeitschrift für Ethnologie. 

ZKF= Zeitschrift für Keilschriftforschung. 

ZKG = Zeitschrift für Kirchengeschichte. 

ZKT = Zeitschrift für kathol. Theologie. 

ZKWL= Zeitschrift für kirchl. Wissenschaft und 
kirchl. Leben. 

ZM = Zeitschrift für die Mythologie. 

ZNTW = Zeitschrift für die neutest. Wissen- 
schaft. 

ZPRP = Dance für Philosophie und Päda- 
gogik. 

ZTK = Zeitschrift für Theologie und Kirche. 

ZVK= Zeitschrift für Volkskunde. 

ZVYRW = Zeitschrift für vergleichende Rechts- 
wissenschaft. 

ZWT = Zeitschrift für wissenschaftliche Theo- 
logie. 


Palästina- 


[A small superior number designates the particular edition of the work referred to, 
as KAT?, LOTS, ete.] 


NESTORIANISM 
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local animism and Tantrik Hinduism ; prayer has 
become mechanical, offered by means of praying- 
wheels and flags inscribed with petitions erected 
near the temples. Nepal, both in the valley and 
in the Tarai, possesses a great series of Buddhist 
antiquities, the Lumbini (g.v.) garden and the 
remains eonnected with it, and some of the few 
extant stapas like those of Sambhunath and Bud- 
nath within a few miles of Kätmändn. Itis much 
to be desired that the Government shonld be in- 
duced to atlord facilities for their examination. 

(c) Hinduism.—The cult of Siva is of special 
importance in Nepal. Even Buddhists have 
adopted the symbols of the liiga and the yoni, 
the former being regarded as the lotus in which 
the spirit of Adibuddlia, in the form of flaine, was 
made known to Mafijusri and the early Buddhas, 
the latter representing the sacred spring in which 
the root of that divine lotus was enshrined (Old- 
lield, ii. 203). The cult of Siva in the form of 
Pasupati, ‘lord of animals,’ is as popular as in 
other parts of the Himalaya (E. T. Atkinson, 
Gazetteer Himalayan Districts, Allahabad, 1882- 
84, ii. 771 f£). The Sivarátri, or night-feast of the 
god, occurs on the first day of the month Phaleuna, 
in the early spring, when, according to Oldlield 
(ii. 3211.), all the Hindu population of the valley, 
both Gurkha and Newar, from the Maharaja and 
his highest chiefs down to the poorest classes, 
throng to the shrine of Paáupati within the twenty- 
four hours during which the festival lasts. 

The chief object of worship is the four-faced liùga of Siva 
which stands in the principal temple. Prayers and offerings 
are made to it, and the usual fees are paid to Brahmans and to 
the officiating priests. These priests pour water over the dinga 
as a rain-charm, wash it, and cover it with flowers, after which 
the ofliciant, reciting certain incantations, reads out of the 
scripture the names and qualities of the deity, while the 
worshippers fling leaves of the bel-tree, sacred to the god, over 
the head of the linge (ib. ii. 3211.). 

The god is also specially worshi 
consort in the form of Bhairava and Bhairavi, old 
gods of the earth. According to the local legend, 
the four Bhairavis, linding that they could not get 
blood to drink, as there were no Räjäs, resolved to 
create the Nepal monarchy (Wright, p. 105). The 
festival of Siva in this form is the Bhatrava-jatra, 
which is followed by a procession of the Zirga 
accompanied by masked dancers. At the festival 
in honour of the consort of Siva, Bhairavi Devi, 
the image of the goddess is brought to her original 
home, Devi Ghat, where buflaloes are sacrificed 
and their life-blood drunk by the Newar wor- 
shippers. The account of the rite, as given by 
Oldtield (ii. 293 f.), is disgusting. Here the god- 
dess has no regular temple. As a purely local 
aboriginal deity imported into Hinduism, she is 
represented only by a pile of stones, walled in 
temporarily every year to protect the deity from 
being seen or disturbed by the profane. Si 


ed with his 


Siva at 
Kirtipur is worshipped in his tiger form as Bagh 
Bhairava, a survival of the primitive theriolatry. 
Brutal animal -saerilices are also made at the 
Dasahra festival as a method of expelling evil 
spirits (FL xxvi. [1915] 42#., 57). Durga in her 
more awful form, Chandesvari, was imported into 
Nepal by one of the early Räjäs, and placed in 
the centre of the country as its tutelary deity 
(Wright, p. 154). On the whole, the Hinduism of 
Nepal has assumed a degraded form, and nowhere 
else in India, except at a few shrines like those of 
Kali at Calcutta, Vindhyavasini Devi at Dindh- 
ächal, Devi at Devi Patan, and in the worship of 
the village-deities in Madras, does the custont of 
animal-sacrifice survive in such a brutal form. 
LITERATURE.— There is a considerable literature connected 
with Nepal, but most of the writers were not permitted to 
visit any part of the country beyond the capital and its neigh- 
bourhood, The most useful books are H. A. Oldfield, Sketches 
from Nipal, London, 1880; D. Wright, Hist. of Nepal, Cam- 
bridge, 1877 ; L. A. Waddell, Among the Himalayas, London, 





1899, The Buddhism of Tibet, do. 1895; B. H. Hodgson, 
Essays on the Languages, Literature, and Religion of Nepdl 
and Tibet, do. 1874. The following are other authorities ; 
C. Bendall, A Journey of Literary and Archeological Research 
in Nepal and N. India, 1884-85, London, 1856; P. Brown, 
Picturesque Nepal, do. 1912; F. Egerton, A Winter's Tour in 
India, with a Visit to the Court of Nepaul, do. 1852; F. 
Hamilton (formerly Buchanan), An Account of the Kingdom 
of Nepal, Edinburgh, 1819; W. Kirkpatrick, An Account of 
the Kingdom of Nepaul in 1792, do. 1311 ; S. Lévi, Le Népal: 
"lude historique d'un royaume hindou, Paris, 1905 ; L. 
Oliphant, A Journey to Katinandu, London, 1552 ; T. Smith, 
Five Years’ Residenceat Nepaul, 1841-45, do. 1852; R. Temple, 
Journals in Hyderabad, Kashmir, Sikkim, and Nepal, do. 
1887. W. CROOKE. 





NEREIDS.—See NATURE (Greek), above, p. 
297^. 


NESTORIANISM.—This is the name given to 
a heresy which divided Christ into two l'ersons, 
closely and inseparably joined together, and yet 
distinct. It became acute in the 5th cent., and is 
named after Nestorius, bishop of Constantinople 
A.D. 428-431. Whether Nestorius himself held 
this view of the Incarnation is a matter of dispute, 
aud we shall have to consider the question in the 
course of this article. 

I. Pre-Nestorian Christology.—Aiter the settle- 
ment at Nicæa (A. D. 325) of the Arian question with 
reference to the relation of the Son to the Father, 
and even while the kindred question of the person- 
ality and Godhead of the Holy Ghost was still 
being discussed, men were groping after true ideas 
of tlie Incarnation, and after the true meaning of 
the words (Jn 14): ‘The Word became flesh and 
tabernacled among us’ (ev naiv). In other words, 
after the settlement of questions relating to the 
Holy Trinity, Christology became the subject that 
chiefly occupied the minds of Christian theologians. 
The problem to be solved was, How can Christ be 
truly God and also truly man ? 

(a) Apollinarism.—The lirst detailed solution of 
the problem was oflered by Apollinarins, or (as 
most Latin writers call him) Apollinaris, the 
younger, bishop of Laodicea in Syria, who began 
his theological life as a decided and orthodox 
opponent of Arianism, but in later years developed 
the heresy named after him (see art. APOLLINAR- 
IsM). He answered the question by affirming that 
our Lord's humanity was not perfect. Adopting 
the Platonic trichotomy of man into body, soul 
(Vvx$), and spirit (rvedua or voös), as in 1 Th 52, he 
asserted that, while our Lord had a true human 
body and a true human soul (Ge, that part of man 
which is common to him and the animals), the 
Logos or Word occupied in Him the place of the 
mvevua, which is the highest part of man. This 
idea is due to a reaction from Arianism (q.r.), and 
a desire to aflirm at once the real divinity of our 
Lord and His real unity. But an imperfect human- 
ity means an unreal Incarnation ; and Apollinarius’s 
teaching was emphatically condemned at the Second 
General Council, that of Constantinople, A.D. 381 
(can. 1; see also Hefele, Hist. of the Councils, ii. 348). 

(b) The school of Antioch in the 4th cent. had a 
special relation to the teaching of Nestorins. Its 
tendency was the opposite of that which has just 
been considered. It was also quite diflerent from 
that of Alexandria. "The Alexandrian teaching 
dwelt most on the divine side of our Lord, the 
Antiochene on the human. In the interpretation 
of the Scriptures, while the Alexandrians revelled 
in allegory and mystical exegesis, the Antiochenes 
eonfined themselves to external facts; they studied 
the Seriptnres from a purely historical point of 
view, and examined them word by word for the 
grammatieal meaning. Such a method, so much 
akin to the methods of the present day, has both 
advantages and disadvantages. The advantages 
(if we may take as a good example of the school 
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Theodore, bishop of Mopsuestia, in Cilieia, known 
by the Nestorians as “the Interpreter' on account 
of his exegetical work) are sound common sense 
and a rational presentment of the historical posi- 
tion of the author commented on. The disadvant- 
ages of Theodore's method, as summed up by H. 
D. Swete, are: 

“Want of insight into the deeper movements of Scriptural 
thought; a tendency to read his own theology into the words 
of hisauthor ; a lack of spiritual force, an almost entire absence 
of devotional fervour’ (Patristic Study, London, 1902, p. 100). 

In their Christology the Antiochene writers 
emphasized our Lord’s real humanity, in opposition 
to Apollinarius. The two authors of this school 
in the pre-Nestorian period who are most import- 
ant for our present investigation are Diodorus, 
bishop of Tarsus, and his pupil, Theodore of Mop- 
suestia, already mentioned. Both dwell especially 
on the real humanity of our Lord, but in both there 
isa tendency, which in Diodorus (to judge by the 
scanty fragments that remain of his works) was 
scarcely more than latent, unduly to separate the 
natures of Christ, and to make of Him two Persons. 
Theodore goes much farther than his master, and 
in him has been seen both by ancient and by 
modern writers the real founder of Nestorianisin. 
This is the view of the contemporary layman, 
Marius Mercator, to whose curiosity and diligence, 
when he was staying for the purposes of his busi- 
ness in Constantinople, we owe the preservation, 
in a Latin version, of several sermons and other 
writings of Nestorius. Marius emphatically fathers 
the error on Theodore (PZ xlviii. 110). 

A very brief summary of Theodore's teaching 
must here suffice (for further particulars see Swete’s 
art. ‘Theodorus of Mopsuestia,’ in DCB iv., esp. 
p. 944f.). Theodore affirmed the true humanity 
of our Lord and its perfect sinlessness; this was 
due, he said, to His union with the Person of the 
Divine Word which He had received as a reward 
for His foreseen sinlessness. The Word dwelt in 
the man Christ. ‘He united the assumed man 
entirely to Himself and fitted Him to be a par- 
taker with Him of all the honour of which the in- 
dwelling Person who is Son by nature partakes.’ 
Theodore rejected the word évwors for the union of 
God and man in Christ, and used rather ourääerg 
(‘connexion’); he disliked the term deoröros (below, 
$82, 4), but allowed thatit might be used in a certain 
sense. Mary was both áv6pcrorókos (* man-bearer?) 
and 6eorókos (*God-bearer) She was mother of 
the man, but in that man, when she gave Him 
birth, there was already the indwelling of God. 

Theodore was ‘felix opportunitate mortis! He 
died in 428, a few months after Nestorius went 
to Constantinople(below, 82). Hadhelived longer, 
there can be little doubt that he would have been 
condemned for the teaching which was in reality 
his own, though it was popularized by Nestorius 
and therefore named after him. Theodore’s doc- 
trines were formally condemned at the Fifth 
General Council, held at Constantinople in 553. 

lt was against such teaching that the Councils 
of Ephesus and Chalcedon (431 and 451) affirmed 
that our Lord was one Person only; and the 
approved doctrine may be summed up in the admir- 
able and eareful words of Hooker : 

‘The Son of God did not assume a man's person unto his own, 
zu a man's nature to his own person’ (Ecclesiastical Polity, v. 

2. Nestorius and the Council of Ephesus.— The 
present generation has had the opportunity of learn- 
ing something more of the history and a great deal 
more of the teaching of Nestorius than its prede- 
cessors, owing to recent discoveries and investiga- 
tions. Before we go farther we may try to estimate 
the value of our most important, thongh by no 
means our most voluminous, authority, the histo- 
rian Socrates ; for from the accounts of the avowed 


or Alexandrian teaching (HE vii. 15, 34). 
interested in the affairs of his native city, and a searcher after 
truth, so that he dwells most on what he himself saw (v. 23). 
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enemies of Nestorius we shall be inclined to make 
considerable deductions. 


Socrates was a layman of Constantinople, orthodox (for there 


is no good reason for calling him a Novatian), but not violently 
opposed to Nestorius, willing to put the best construction on 


his words, and evidently not at all predisposed to favour Cyril 
He was specially 


He was specially devoted to unity and peace (vii. 48), and greatly 
disliked persecution for religious belief (see below). He sees 
good in the Novatians, whose bishop at Constantinople he praises. 
On the whole, his disposition, ability, and opportunity for obser- 
vation being what they were, great reliance may be placed on 
his comparatively brief record of the Nestorian controversy. 
He wrote in 439. For his conclusions on the subject see below, 
86. It may be added here that Theodoret, bishop of Cyrrhus or 
Cyrus in Syria, does not bring his Ecclesiastical History down 
to the outbreak of the controversy, but ends it with the death 
of Theodore of Mopsuestia, although he seems to have written 
ita good many years later. Probably this omission was made 
with à purpose, as he was one of those Antiochenes who after- 
wards took an undecided line, though eventually he agreed to 
theunion. We must also notice that Sozomen, whose Ecclesias- 
tical History covers the same period as that of Socrates, does 
not mention Nestorius except in a very indirect allusion (ix. 1). 
His silence is instrnctive, and probably shows that the contro- 
versy did not excite quite such a universal interest as one might 
have supposed. Much of what follows is taken from Socrates. 

Nestorius was, as Socrates expressly says (HE 
vii. 29), a native of Germanicia, a city in the east 
of Cilicia. A Syriac tradition describes him as of 
Persian origin; but it appears to be due to a 
desire to connect him with the later ‘Nestorians’ 
of the Persian empire; and the historical refer- 
ences of the later Syriac writers are so full of fable 
and ridiculous statements that it is impossible to 
put any trust in their unsupported averments. 
Nestorius became a monk of the monastery of 
Euprepius, near Antioch, and was famous for his 
eloquence as a preacher, and, according to some, 
for the austerity of his life (Socrates, loc. cit. ; 
Gennadius, de Vir. illustr. 54). The see of Con- 
stantinople becoming vacant in December 427, and 
the ecclesiastics of the city having displayed am- 
bitious rivalry, a bishop was sought for from out- 
side its limits; and, by the influence of the emperor 
Theodosius I1., Nestorius was appointed, and was 
consecrated on 10th April 498. Theodosius hoped 
to bring from Antioch a second Chrysostom, whose 
eloquence would greatly further the cause of 
religion. i 

Nestorius's first act, a few days after his con- 
secration, was to make a fierce attack on heresy ; 
he promised the emperor heaven as a recompense, 
and also assistance in conquering the Persians, if 
he would purge the earth of heretics. Nestorius 
immediately proceeded to the destruction of the 
chapel of the Arians in the city, and persecnted 
the Novatians, whose ‘ bishop Paul was everywhere 
respected for his piety’ (Soc. loc. eit.), and the 
Quartodecimans in Asia, Lydia, and Caria; also 
the Macedonians or ‘ Pneumatomachi’ (who denied 
the Godhead of the Holy Ghost), and others. He 
is with some reason blamed by Socrates as a furious 
persecutor. 

The first outbreak of the Nestorian controversy 
was due to a presbyter named Anastasius, brought 
by Nestorius from Antioch (Soc. HE vii. 32). He 
preached in Constantinople against the popular 
name Theotokos (see below, $4). The presbyter 
exclaimed: ‘Let no one call Mary Theotokos, for 
Mary was but a woman, aud it is impossible that 
God should be born of a woman’; and his sermon 
gave great offence. Thereupon Nestorius delivered 
a course of sermons supporting Anastasius. Several 
of these have been preserved by Marius Mercator 
(above, $ 1). 

Socrates passes over the events which happened 
during the next three years. But before the 
Council of Bp (the Third Ecumenical) was 
held, in 431, yril, bishop of Alexandria, entered 
into controversy with 
teaching. 


Nestorius because of his 
Celestine, bishop of Rome, held a 
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synod in that city in 430, and the synod declared | soon after succeeded by Proclus, and under these 
Nestorius a heretic. Shortly afterwards a synod | two peaceful bishops quiet reigned in the capital. 


at Alexandria under Cyril did the same thing. 
Cyril drew up twelve ‘anathematisms’ (below, 
§ 5), and Nestorius replied with twelve counter- 
anathematisms. Finally, the emperor summoned 
a General Council, to meet at Ephesus on Whit- 
sunday (June 7) 431. In the meantime the bishops 
of the province of Antioch, whose metropolitan 
was John, examined Cyril's anathematisms, and 
found them unsatisfactory. The Antiochenes were 
by the traditions of their school inclined to favour 
Nestorius and to oppose Alexandrian teaching. 
And, whatever was the reason, whether from a 
desire to oppose Cyril, or from a wish that 
Nestorius should not be condemned in their pre- 
sence (for they were a small minority), or, as some 
say, from accidental causes, they delayed their 
arrival at Ephesus till 26th or 27th June. 

The first to arrive was Nestorius, who came soon 
after Easter with ‘a great crowd of his adherents’ 
(Soc. vii. 34). Cyril arrived just before Pentecost, 
others a few days later. After waiting more than 
a fortnight after the day fixed for the Council, 
and after receiviug a friendly letter from John of 
Antioch and then (as he himself declares) a message 
requesting him to proceed without him, Cyril held 
the first meeting of the Couneil on 22nd June, 198 
bishops being present. ‘The letter of the Council 
to the emperors Theodosius and Valentinian 
(Mansi, Sacrorum Conciliorum Collectio, iv. 1235 tf.) 
expressly says that John sent before him two 
bishops, Alexander of Apamea and Alexander of 
Hierapolis, to tell the Council to go on without 
him.  Nestorius declined to be present at this 
meeting, or to send any explanations of his teach- 
ing. The bishops, after investigating his sermons 
and writings, on the same day condemned him to 
deposition. In these proceedings no one appears 
to any great advantage. Cyril showed himself 
more of a prosecutor than of a president or judge ; 
and, late as the Antiochenes were, he ought to 
have waited for them a little longer. Nestorius 
put himself out of court by his absence and by his 
unconciliatory and provocative langnage during 
the time of waiting ; and the excuses offered in his 
lately-discovered ‘ Apology ' (see below) do not ex- 
onerate him. The emperor comes out of the affair 
very badly, for he openly favoured the accused, 
just as later he openly favoured Eutyches, whose 
doetrines were the exact opposite of those of 
Nestorius; and the imperial commissioner, Can- 
didian, outstepped all propriety in endeavouring 
to support Nestorius. Equally unsatisfactory was 
the part played by the Antiochenes, whose tardi- 
ness in arriving can with difficulty be believed to 
have been accidental. When they did arrive, they 
held a rival Council, attended by a small minority 
of 43 bishops, and deposed both Cyril and his sup- 
porter Memnon, bishop of Ephesus. They did not 
refer to the case of Nestorius on its merits at all, 
but only said that Cyril’s Couneil had no right to 
depose Nestorius before their arrival. 

The emperor therenpon showed much vacilla- 
tion. He ordered the arrest of Nestorius, Cyril, 
and Memnon alike. But eventually public opinion 
forced him to release Cyril and Memnon and to 
banish Nestorius, first to his old monastery, then 
(at John of Antioch’s own request) to Arabia, and 
finally (perhaps before the last arrangement was 
emried into eflect) to the Oasis (of Ptolemais) in 
Egypt, where he still remained when Socrates 
wrote (A.D. 439). The emperor also snmmoned 
several bishops of the Ephesine majority to Con- 
stantinople to arrange for the filling of the vacant 
see there, and Maximian sneceeded Nestorins. 
Socrates calls Maximian ‘rude in speech’ but 
‘inclined to live a quiet life’ (vii. 35). He was 


Till a few years ago little of Nestorius’s later 
life was known. But the newly-discovered Book 
of Heraclides, the ‘Apology’ of Nestorius, shows 
us his life in exile. It was written in Greek, 
under the psendonym of ‘ Heraclides of Damascus,’ 
by Nestorius after his deposition. There is little 
donbt that Heraclides is a fictitions personage ; 
and, once we get to the book itself, there is no 
veiling of the fact that Nestorius is the author; a 
pseudonym was necessary to prevent the book from 
being burned unread by those who hated the very 
name of the writer; for he retained very few 
friends, even among the Antiochenes, in his later 
life. The book has been preserved to our own day 
in a Syriae version, in the library of the E. Syrian 
(Nestorian) Catholieos, at Qochanes in the moun- 
tains of Kurdistan. Only one MS has survived, 
and that was unknown to European scholars; but 
it has lately been several times copied, and the 
book was published in 1910 by P. Bedjan in Syriac 
and by F. Nau in a French translation of the 
Syriae. Already, however, J. F. Bethune-Daker, 
in Nestorius and his Teaching, had given copious 
extracts from it in English. The ‘ Apology’ (which 
will be cited in this art. as Heraclides) begins with 
a lengthy introduction, in 93 chapters, on heresies, 
proceeds to a history of the Council of Ephesus, 
following the order of the acts of that Council, and 

uotes numerous documents. A valuable appendix 
deals with events which followed the Council ; it 
mentions the Robber Synod (‘Latrocinium’) of 
Ephesus (A.D. 449), and also the ‘Tome’ of Leo 
the Great (the Dogmatic Epistle to Flavian, bishop 
of Constantinople, Ep. xxviii., A.D. 449), which 
Nestorius praises greatly, and looks upon as sup- 
porting his own position. Nestorius died probably 
Just before the Fourth Ecumenical Council, which 
was held at Chaleedon (opposite Constantinople) 
in 451. The later Monophysite and Nestorian 
accounts of his death, as one might expect, differ 
considerably in detail. They are both quite un- 
trustworthy. For the Monophysite account and 
for authorities for Nestorius’s later life see Gibbon, 
Decline and Fall, ch, xlvii, n. 55; but the discovery 
of Heraclides has corrected our previous knowledge 
on the subject. Cyril had died in 444, some seven 
years before his antagonist. 

The ‘ Apology’ is called in the Syriac the ' Tequrta’ of Hera- 
clides, and Bethune-Baker translates this ‘The Bazaar of llera- 
clides, suggesting that the original Greek had éumdptov. But 
Nau (p. xviii), with much more probability, urges that the 
original was mpayuareéa, which may mean either ‘trade’ or ‘a 
treatise.’ It seems that the Syriac translator blundered, and 
gave the word the former meaning when he should have given 
it the latter. That mpaypareía meant ‘a treatise’ in Nestorius’s 
own day is clear from the account in Socrates, who uses this 
word when he says that Nestorius had very little acquaintance 
with the ‘treatises’ (rpayuareías) of the ancients. Audishu 
(Ebedjesus, t A.D. 1318), the learned Nestorian writer, mentions 
among Nestorius’s writings ‘the book of Nestorius.’ This 
favours Nau’s argument. For a further confirmation see E. W. 
Brooks, in JT'ASt xvi. [1915] 263. 

After the Council of Ephesus there remained for 
some time a schism between the Antiochenes and 
the rest of Christendom. "This was less on account 
of Nestorius—for even Theodoret later on, in his 
book on heresies (DCB iv. 917"), speaks strongly 
against him—than because of Cyril’s anathema- 
tisms, which the Antiochenes greatly resented. 
Socrates merely mentions the schism (vii. 34), but 
we have many documents bearing on the subject, 
and these are collected in Mansi’s great work on 
the councils (vol. v.) Eventually, however, union 
was restored, largely through the efforts of Paul of 
Emesa, who acted as intermediary between Antioch 
and Alexandria. The Antiochenes propounded a 
perfectly orthodox ereed, containing the expression 
‘Theotokos, and this was fully accepted by Cyril 
(for the text see below, § 5); they also agreed to the 
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condemnation of Nestorius. Cyril, on the other 
hand, explained (in a letter to Acacius, bishop of 
Berwa and one of the Antiochene party) the lan- 
guage of his anathematisms in 3 manner satis- 
factory to Johu of Antioch and to most of the 
bishops of that party (below, 85). This was in 433. 
There were, indeed, opponents on both sides. Of 
Cyril's adherents some, the progenitors of the 
Monophysites of the next generation, blamed 
Cyril severely. Of John's adherents some were 
defiuitely Nestorian, some (like Theodoret) were 
still doubtful about Cyril’s orthodoxy, even after 
his explanations; and these all blamed John. But 
at last all the Antiochenes except fifteen (for whose 
names see Hefele, iii. 152 f.) agreed to the union, 
and the dissentients were deprived of their sees. 
For the after history of Nestorianism see $ 8 below. 

3. Change of meaning of certain technical 
words. — Ín order to understand the doctrines 
taught by or imputed to Nestorius, it is necessary 
that we should investigate the meaning of the 
expressions substantia, otola, Üümócracis, persona, 
mpdcwrov, and gusts, as used by Christian writers 
of the pre-Nestorian period. These words, except 
the last, were during that period chiefly discussed 
with reference to the Holy Trinity, in consequence 
of the Arian controversy. But some of them were 
used in more than one sense, and, as is usually the 
case in similar circumstances, violent disputes arose, 
owing to a lack of proper definition, between theo- 
logians who meant the same thing, but expressed 
it in different words. It is the duty of the con- 
scientious historical student to endeavour to get 
behind words, and to discriminate between the two 
eases of essential difference between writers who 
use similar phraseology, and of essential identity 
between those who use different expressions. 

(a) Substantia and ovcia.—We need not here 
consider the pre-Christian use of ovsia (for this 
see A. Robertson, Select Writings and Letters of 
Athanasius [° Nicene and post-Nicene Fathers’], 
Oxford, 1892, p. xxxif., and T. B. Strong, as 
below), The word was used by Greek Christian 
writers, though not quite exclusively (see below), 
to express that which is common to Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost, the divine ‘essence’; and the 
Latin equivalent was substantia. Thus the divine 
ovgia is spoken of by Justin Martyr (Dial. 128) and 
Clement of Alexandria (Strom. ii. 2); and Tertullian 
(adv. Pras. 2) says that Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost are ‘unius substantive. Hence the Nicene 
Creed aftirms that the Son is ‘homoousios’ (‘of 
one substance’ or ‘consubstantial’) with the 
Father; and very shortly afterwards the same 
expression is used of the Holy Ghost, as in the 
Testament of our Lord (i. 41, ¢ A.D. 350); and 
Athanasius’s Council held at Alexandria in 361 
(Soc. HE iii. 7; Soz. HE v. 12), and some versions 
of the baptismal creed in the Egyptian Church 
Order, in the middle of or early in the 4th cent., 
speak of ‘the consubstantial Trinity’ (Maclean, 
Ancient Church Orders, Cambridge, 1910, p. 115; 
another version and the Ethiopic Church Order 
have ‘Trinity equal in Godhead’), It is rather 
remarkable that the word ‘homoousios’ is not 
applied to the Holy Ghost in the enlarged Nicene 
Creed which we use at the present day (known as 
the ‘Constantinople Creed’); but it is so applied 
in the confession of Charisius read at the Couneil 
of Ephesus in 431 (Mansi, iv. 1347). The word 
is an instance of a technieal phrase changing its 
meaning, for in another sense it is said to have 
been repudiated by the orthodox at Antioch in the 
3rd cent., when used by Paul of Samosata (Hefele, 
i 123; T. B. Strong, in JTASt iii. 292). For a 
detailed examination of the word ‘substance’ see 
Strong in JThSt ii. 224, iii. 22. 

(5) "Tröeranıs, persona, mpósemor,— he Church 


had some diflienlty in fixing on a proper phrase for 
expressing the distinetions in the Holy Trinity; 
and all these three words show at ditterent periods 
considerable variation in meaning. The word 
bmósracis (lit. ‘foundation’ or ‘support’), which, 
as Socrates tells us (HE iii. 7), was not a term 
approved by Greek grammarians and philosophers, 
was first used by the Christians in the sense of 
‘substance,’ ovola; this, Socrates says, was the 
usage of many ‘moderns.’ And this sense of the 
word is frequent ; it is found in He 1? (see Westcott’s 
note, Com.?, London, 1906), also in Gregory Than- 
maturgus (quoted by Basil, Æp. cex. 5), usually, 
but not always, in Athanasius (see Robertson, pp. 
90, 482), and in the anathema attached to the 
Nicene Creed : ‘Those who say . . . that [Jesus] 
is of another hypostasis (¿Ë érépas troordcews) or 
ousia [than the Father]. . . the Catholie Church 
anathematizes. On this anathema see J. H. 
Newman’s excursus revised by Robertson (p. 77 ff.) ; 
it is disputed whether trécracts and ovcía are here 
meant to be identical; Newman and Robertson 
assert the allirmative, the well-known theologian 
Bishop Bull (1634-1710), following St. Basil, the 
negative. If, as is probable, the books against 
Apollinarius eontained in the works of Athanasius 
were written by that Father, he denies the propriety 
of the expression ‘ hypostatic union,’ which became 
in the 5th cent. the approved method of expressing 
the union of our Lord's two natures (see below, § 5). 
But Athanasius here understands the phrase to 
mean ‘union of substance’ (see Hefele, iii. 3, and 
below (c)). 

This sense of irécracts gradually died out except 
among the Nestorians, and the word came to be 
used to express the distinctions in the Godhead. 
It would be pure Arianism to speak of ‘three 
hypostases' in the Godhead, in the earlier sense of 
the word; but the sense changed and men came 
(not without much hesitation) to speak of ‘one 
ousia, three hypostases’ as denoting the Unity in 
Trinity. In the 3rd cent. Origen already uses vmó- 
erasıs in this sense, keeping o/eía for ‘substance’ 
(c. Cels. viii. 12, ete.). In the 4th cent. Gregory 
of Nazianzus (Orat. xxi. 35, ‘On the great Athan- 
asius’) says that oùsla denotes the nature (vets) of 
the Godhead, $rorrácess the ‘properties’ (l&órgres) 
of the Three. 

Some of the Greeks, however, used rpöswrov, as 
the Latins used persona, to denote the distinctions 
in the Godhead. Persona properly means ‘an 
actor’s mask,’ hence ‘a character’ on the stage, 
and so it is often used of ‘a feigned character.’ 
But it came to mean ‘an individual,’ ‘a person,’ 
‘a personage.’ Similarly mpóswror, which properly 
means ‘a face,’ came in classical Greek to mean 
‘an actor’s mask,’ and in later Greek ‘a person.’ 
In a theological sense Tertullian already uses 
persona of the Holy Trinity (adv. Prax. 7, 12): 
and he has been followed by Western theologians 
to the present day, who have with one consent 
spoken of ‘una substantia, tres persone.’ Some of 
the Greek writers followed suit and used rpécwra 
to denote the ‘persons’ of the Holy Trinity, as 
Hippolytus early in the 3rd cent. (c. Her. Noeti, 
7, 14), Basil in the 4th (loc. cif.), and others. 
Thus, in later days úrósrasıs and mpócwmov were 
used in the same sense, only that the latter was 
sometimes looked upon with suspicion as being 
capable of a Sabellian meaning, as if it meant 
‘appearance,’ ‘aspect’ only; Sabellius had said 
that there were three mpócwa in the Godhead, but 
he meant that the Son and the Holy Ghost were 
the Father under different aspects (c. A.D. 200). 
Gregory of Nazianzus, in the 4th cent. (Orat. 
xxxix. 11, ‘On the holy lights’), allows both terms, 
tréctacis and mpöowrov, though he prefers the 
former. 
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The use of brécracis in this later sense met with 
some opposition. It had already caused some dis- 
cussion between Dionysius of Rome and Dionysius 
of Alexandria, in the 3rd eentury (see Westcott, in 
DCB i. 851.) At the Council of Sardica (Solia, 
the present Bulgarian capital) in 343 (for the date 
see Hefele, ii. 80) the Western bishops condemned 
the expression ‘ three hypostases’ as Arian, taking 
the word as equivalent to ‘substance’ (Theodoret, 
HE ii. 6). And, still later, Damasus of Rome (c. 
370) takes it in the same sense (id. ii, 17). Jerome 
says (Ep. xv. 4, ‘ad Damasum’) that in Syriac 
they spoke of three hypostases, but he himself 
refused to use the expression, as * hypostasis never 
meansanything but essence. Gregory of Nazianzus 
(Orat. xxi. 35) says that ‘the Italians’ introduced 
the word * persons? because of the poverty of their 
language (which prevented them distinguishing 
tréoracts from oda) so as to avoid being understood 
toussert three essences. The Council of Alexandria, 
held in 361 (see above), determined with mueh good 
sense that the word may have either meaning 
(Hefele, ii. 277); and so Athanasius asserts (Zom. 
ad Antioch. 6). 

We are so accustomed to speak of three * persons’ 
in the Holy Trinity that we are apt to overlook 
the difficulties presented by the term in the earlier 
ages, It must not be taken, on the one hand, to 
mean three separate individuals, as if the Holy 
Trinity was like three men ; nor yet, on the other 
hand, must it be understood to denote merely three 
different aspects of the Godhead, as Sabellius 
taught. 

(c) des (* nature?). —Until the Council of Chal- 
cedon, in 451, the sense of this word was not 
absolutely fixed. It is used as a somewhat vague 
equivalent for osia in Athanasius, de Synodis, 52 
(see Robertson, p. 478, note), But two traditional, 
though somewhat ambiguous, phrases were used 
by Cyril of Alexandria as from Athanasius. One 
was évwots $vow (see Cyril’s third anathematis 
[Hefele, iii. 32]), which, if it meant ‘a fusion of the 
natures,’ would be heretical; and the other was 
‘one incarnate nature of God’ or ‘of the Word’: 
pia dicts ToU Geo? (Xóyov) verapxwuern (ib. 3, 31, 141 f.). 
The former phrase, however, says only that the 
two natures were united, which all allow, and 
nothing of their being fused (see Cyril’s explanation, 
below, 8 5). In the latter phrase $/oe«s is used with 
an approach to the idea of ‘personality’; but the 
words were at least ambiguous, for they were 
quoted by Dioscurus at Chaleedon as proving 
Eutyehianism. ‘This sense of oos happily passed 
away, or we might have had endless confusion. 
The phrase was believed by Cyril to have been 
used by Athanasius (‘not two natures, but one 
incarnate nature of God the Word’); but the book 
in which it oceurs, de Incarnatione Verbi Dei (not 
to be confused with the famous treatise of that 
name by Athanasius), is really a forgery of the 
Apollinarian school (Robertson, p. lxv). From 
the middle of the 5th cent. gies was used of the 
divinity or the humanity of the Lord. He has 
two natures, divine and human, united but not 
commingled. The Monophysites and Eutychians 
in different ways allirmed the fusion of the two, so 
that they were, or because, one. 

For the later Syriac equivalents of some of the 
above terms see below, § 8. 

4. The doctrine of Nestorius examined.—We 
may now proeeed to consider what the doctrine 
known as ‘Nestorianism’ is, and whether, as a 
matter of fact, Nestorius himself taught it. Since 
the discovery of Heraclides, his doctrine has been 
re-examined by several writers, with the result 
that, while Bethune-Baker thinks that he ought 
to have been acquitted, Nau and Bedjan consider 
that even after his ‘Apology’ he would have been 


| rightly condemned. The question is a personal 
one, concerning Nestorius himself only, but is not 
of supreme importance. It does not aflect the 
question, whieh is the really vital one, whether 
Nestorianism is erroneous. 

(a) What Nestorianism is.—In order to emphasize 
the reality of our Lord’s manhood, in opposition to 
Apollinarism, this doctrine conceives of the In- 
carnate as uniting in Himself two persons, the 
Logos and a man, although these two persons were 
so inseparably united that they might iu a sense 
be deemed one. But, putting aside all technicalities, 
it fails to affirm, as Pearson admirably puts it 
(Expos. of the Creed, art. iii., p. 293, n. 92), that 
* the Son of God, begotten of His l'ather before all 
worlds, was inearnate and made man, and... 
that the same only-begotten Son was conceived by 





the Holy Ghost and born of the Virgin Mary. 
Nestorianisin in reality denies a true Incarnation 
just as much as A pollinarism does. 

(b) What Nestorius did not teach.—W e may clear 
the way by dismissing a popular charge against 
him, namely, that he Tened that our Lord was 
God. It was commonly thought that he was in 
agreement with Paul of Samosata and Photinus. 
The former, a bishop of Antioch in the middle of 
the 3rd cent., taught that our Lord was merely 
man, and ‘was not before Mary, but received from 
her the origin of His being’; and that He pre- 
existed only-in the foreknowledge of God (Athan- 
asius, de Synodis, iii. [45]. Photinus, the pupil of 
Marcellus of Ancyra in the 4th cent., taught much 
the same doctrine. But this was not Nestorius's 
teaching, and the idea that it was so is largely due 
to hisunfortunate saying about God and an infant, 
for which see below (f). Socrates (HE vii. 32) 
says that he bad examined Nestorius's writings, 
and found that he did not hold these opinions; 
and the extant sermons and fragments, as well as 
Heraclides, fnlly bear out this verdict. 

(c) The title ‘Theotokos? and the communicatio 
idiomatum.—There can be little doubt that, though 
Nestorius did not deny that our Lord was God, yet 
much confusion was produced by his not being able 
to distinguish the abstract from the concrete. 
This inability is shared by most of the Syriac- 
speaking Christians of the present day, and is 
found among the Greeks of old time, though in a 
lesser degree (for &vOpwros — *manhood' see below, 
(d). To them the words ‘God’ and ‘Godhead’ 
were often interchangeable; and so ‘man,’ *man- 
hood. This is probably due to a defective sense 
of personality. A modern E. Syrian, c.g., will 
often say that ‘there is much manhood’ in a room 
when he means that there are many inen present. 
Hence to Nestorius phrases like ‘God died’ or 
* God was born,’ whieh meant that ‘He who is God 
died,’ or ‘He who is God was born,’ implied that 
the Godhead died and was born. In fact, he often 
imputed to his opponents the very doctrine which 
many of them imputed to him, that our Lord owed 
His origin to His mother. Nestorius had a horror 
of the method of speech which goes back to the 
earliest Christian ages (for instances see below), 
and is called by the Latins communicatio idio- 
matum and by the Greeks avriöocıs ; by which, be- 
cause of the unity of our Lord's person, the pro- 





perties of one of llis natures are referred to when 
& title appropriate to the other nature is bein; 
used. When, e.g., Ignatius talks of the ‘blood of 
God,’ he means that He who is God shed llis blood 
in His manhood. And so the phrases ‘God died,’ 
* God was horn,’ however harsh they may sound to 
a modern ear, were common before Nestorius, as 
expressing the fact that lle who was born of the 
Virgin Mary and died upon the Cross was truly 
God. But it would be false to substitute the 





abstract for the conerete in these phrases, and 
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say that ‘the Godhead died’ or ‘was born.’ The 
fact that Apollinarius delighted in expressions such 
as the above was doubtless one element in setting 
Nestorius against them. i i 

The watchword of the Nestorian controversy 
was ‘Theotokos? (8eoróxos, *God-bearer, Lat. 
deipara). ït had been long in use, and was the 
popular name of the Blessed Mother ; and, as we 
have seen (above, $ 2), the prohibition of its use by 
Nestorius roused the fiercest opposition. It can 
only mean ‘bearer of Him who 1s God,’ and not, 
as Nestorius supposed, ‘bearer of the Godhead.’ 
It enshrined the vitally important doctrine that 
the same He who was born of Mary was from all 
eternity God the Son, and not only one who was 
inseparably connected with Him. It ought to be 
added that @cordxos is not designed to honour Mary, 
but rather to explain the position of her Child. [t 
is perhaps unfortunate that it frequently gave 
place to the expression ‘mother of God’ (urno 
8co0, ‘ Dei genetrix’), which has not quite the same 
connotation, and may be liable to suggest Mono- 
physite ideas, which the original @eoréxos does not 
do. Cyril himself uses, but very rarely, wrap 0coó 
for 6eoróxos. It must also be observed that the 
question is not whether ‘Theotokos’ is a suitable 
name to use (on that matter opinion may legiti- 
mately vary), but whether the doctrine underlying 
the title, that He whom the Virgin bore is the 
same person as the Word of God, is true. The 
title was approved at the Ecumenical Council of 
Chalcedon in 451 (Hefele, iii. 347). 

Some instances of the communicatio idiomatum in very early 
times may be mentioned. In Ac 315 (‘ye killed the Prince of 
life") we have such an instance : ‘the Prince of life’ is a title of 
our Lord's Godhead, but St. Luke is speaking of His death. A 
striking instance would be Ac 2028 (‘the church of God which 
he purchased with his own blood’), but we are not quite certain 
of the text; ‘God’ is a better supported reading than ‘the 
Lord,' but it has been suggested by Hort that originally the text 
ran ‘with the blood of his own Son.’ Other early examplesare: 
Barnabas, 7 (‘the Son of God... suffered); Clement of 
Rome, Cor. 2 (* His sufferings’; ‘God’ having preceded, accord- 
ing to Lightfoot and Harnack); Ignatius, Eph. 1 (‘blood of 
God’), Rein. 6 (‘suffering of my God’); Tatian, Address to the 
SECH 13 ('suffering God"); Tertullian, od Uzor. ii. 3 (*blood 
of God’). 

The word ‘Theotokos’ had been used in the 3rd cent. by 
Origen, who in his commentary on Romans gave an ‘ample 
exposition ' of the term (Soc. HE vii. 32); by Gregory Thaumat- 
urgus, Hom. 1, ‘On the Annunciation’ (Eng. tr. in *Ante- 
Nicene Chr. Lib.’ xx. 134 ff.); and by Archelaus of Kashkar, 
Disputation with Manes, 34 (ib. p. 348); in the 4th cent. by 
Alexander, bishop of Alexandria at the time of the Nicene 
Council (quoted by Theodoret, HE i. 3); Eusebius, Vit. Const. 
iii. 43; Athanasius, Orat. c. Arian. iv. 32; Basil, Ep. ccelx., ‘Of 
the Holy Trinity'; Gregory of Nazianzus, Ep. ci, *ad Cle- 
donium’; and by others. 

The title was no real diflieulty to the Anti- 
ochenes, who recognized its antiquity and its 
meaning ; and it did not stand in the way of union. 
Even Nestorius, when all went against him (for, as 
we have seen, the Antiochenes were much less for 
him than against Cyril) exclaimed: ‘Let Mary be 
called Theotokos if you will, and let all disputing 
cease’ (Soc. HE vii. 34). In a Greek fragment 
quoted by Loofs (Nestoriana, p. 353) he is willing 
to tolerate the term *as long as the Virgin is not 
made a goddess’; in a sermon (Loofs, p. 276) he 
suggests deoöoxos (‘one who receives God’) rather 
than @eoröxos. He wished, like Theodore (see 
above, $1), to introduce the term àv6peorókos (‘man- 
bearer’) as a complement to Geordxos, but he pre- 
ferred xpwrorókos (* Christ-bearer"). Yet up to the 
end of his life, as we see again and again in Hera- 
clides, he attacked the term @eoréxos. (For two 
elaborate notes on this term see Pearson, Zzpos. 
of the Creed, art. iii., p. 318, notes 36, 37.) 

(d) Favourite expressions of Nestorius. — He 
always speaks of ‘two hypostases’ in Christ. It 
seems fairly clear that he uses the word trécracis 
in its earlier sense of ‘substance,’ and that he 
means by ‘two hypostases’ our Lord's two natures, 





But he causes some confusion by talking of the 
two hypostases and their two ‘characteristics’ or 
‘natures’ (pices). His persistent refusal to see 
any other possible sense of ùrósrasıs, though 
another sense had become common long before his 
day (above, § 3), is a justification of Socrates’ opinion 
(HE vii, 32) that he was ignorant (see below, § 6). 
A little later the Couneil of Chaleedon fixed tlie 
terminology by affirming that in our Lord there 
was one vmécracts, One pócwmov, two natures, 
‘without confusion, without change, without 
rending, without separation’ (devyxirws, drpémrus, 
adiatpérws, dxwplorws [Hefele, iii. 350]). 

In many passages of Nestorius ‘a man’ is used 
where it is charitable to suppose that ‘manhood’ 
is meant (see above (e)). The use of this particular 
concrete for this particular abstract is found in 
older writers, such as Athanasius, who uses the 
phrase ‘the Man from Mary’ when he is speaking 
of our Lord's humanity (Orat. c. Arian, iv. 35; 
so i. 45, ete.). Also in the Exposition of Faith 
(éxdeots) Athanasius three times uses the expression 
6 Kvpiakós üvOperros for ‘the Lord's humanity’ (also 
elsewhere); and subsequent writers followed him, 
Latins translating it by Homo Dominicus. But 
Augustine, who had used this phrase, later dis- 
approved of it (Ketraet. 1. xix. 8) Robertson 
remarks (p. 83) that Athanasius did not employ 
‘man’ for ‘manhood’ carelessly, nor in an ambigu- 
ous context, and that there is no doubt of his 
meaning. But, had he lived a century later, 
Athanasius would probably have used different 
language. In this connexion it should be added 
that certain NT expressions like 1 Ti 2° (‘one 
mediator . . . [himself] man, Christ Jesus’) and 
1 Co 157 (‘the seeond man is of heaven’) are not 
relevant to the present subject. In these ‘man’ 
is not used for ‘mankind.’ But it is quite Biblical 
to speak of our Lord as ‘a man’ (ef. Jn 8%, Ac 9? 
17%). 

The metaphors ‘temple,’ ‘veil,’ ‘vesture,’ and 
‘instrument’ (dpyavov) are very common in Nes- 
torius, as they had been in Theodore of Mop- 
suestia. In themselves they are unobjectionable ; 
their context must determine whether they are 
suitable. If itis the ‘manhood’ that is the temple, 
or vesture, ete., the phrases are perfeetly orthodox. 
But, if ‘a man’ is the temple, ete., they may 
reasonably be objected to as erroneous. A few 
examples out of a great number are the following : 

“Mary did not bear the Godhead but a man (hominem), the 
inseparable instrument of the Divinity’ (Loofs, p. 205). ‘The 
manhood (avépwrdryra), the instrument of the Godhead of God 
the Word’ (p. 247). ‘The Creature did not bear the Creator, 
but bore a man (avdpwrrov), the instrument of [the] Godhead’ 
(p. 252). ‘The Lord was clothed with our nature... the 
vesture of [the] Godhead, the inseparable clothing of the divine 
substance’ (p. 298). ‘I said that the temple was passible, and 
not God who quickens the temple which has suffered’ (Hera- 
clides [Bedjan, p. 318; Nau, p. 202]). 

It is much more difficult to find an orthodox 
sense for the expression ouvvageca (‘connexion’), by 
which the union effected by the Incarnation is 
expressed by Nestorius and Theodore. This is 
symptomatic of the whole trend of their teaching, 
towards the conception of two distinct beings 
joined together, though joined inseparably. They 
objected to the expression £recis (‘union’), holding 
that it conveyed the idea of a confusion of the 
human and divine natures. Dnt the main objec- 
tion to evrá$ea was that it spoke of a conjunction 
of the Word with a man, not of hnman nature with 
the Word. 

Nestorius also frequently uses the word mp6cw- 
mov. But he uses it very ambiguously. Thus he 
several times speaks in Heraclides of the mpóswmor 
of the Godhead and the mpóswrov of the manhood 
(Bedjan, p. 289; Nau, p. 183, etc.) ; and so he says 
in a passage of a sermon whieh we have only in 
Latin (Loofs, p. 255): ‘Christ took the person 
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Donau of the nature that was in debt and 
t 


rough it paid the debt as a son of Adam.’ He 
affirms, indeed, one mpóswrov in our Lord, but he 
frequently appears to coneeive of two persons 
(rpéowra) united so as to make one person (Hera- 
clides [Bedjan, pp. 94, 305, ete. ; Nau, pp. 61, 193, 
ete.]). 

It is, however, not so much by his teehnieal 
terms (even though they show much confusion) 
that Nestorius must be judged as by the general 
character of his teaehing. Theological terminology 
was in the process of construction; as we have 
seen, technical words changed their meaning, and 
it was an indirect benefit oi the early heresies that 
they forced men to think more clearly and to define 
their terms. In the matter of technical phrase- 
ology we shall do well even to stretch a point in 
giving Nestorius the benefit of the doubt whenever 
we are able to do so with a clear conscience. And 
it must also be remembered that most Christian 
thinkers of the first few centuries of our era were 
somewhat vague in their ideas of ‘personality.’ 
Even when we have fixed on proper words to express 
the ‘ persons’ of the Holy Trinity, we still have to 
find suitable terminology for ‘ personality’ in man, 
for the word ‘person’ cannot mean exactly the 
same thing when we are speaking of the distinc- 
tions in the Holy Trinity as when we are speaking 
of the ‘ personality’ of ourselves or of the Incarnate 
Lord. We may, therefore, now pass over Nes- 
torius’s technical terms and endeavour to estimate 
the general meaning of his teaching. 

(e) Examples of Nestorius’s teaehing. — The 
counter-anathematisms were directed against those 
of Cyril, and ascribe to him Apollinarism pure and 
simple. But, in doing so, they run to the opposite 
extreme. The seventh, e.g., when literally trans- 
lated, runs as follows: 

‘If any one says that the man who was created of the Virgin 

and in the Virgin is the Only-begotten who was born from the 
bosom of the Father before the morning-star (luciferum), and 
does not rather confess that he became partaker of the designa- 
tion of Only-begotten because of connexion (unitionem) with 
him who is naturally the Only-berotten of the Father, and also 
says that any other than Emmanuel is Jesus, let him be ana- 
thema’ (see Loofs, p. 214, for the Latin of Marius Mercator, and 
liefele, iii. 36, for a rather free English translation). 
Some of the other counter-anathematisms are 
scarcely less ‘Nestorian.’ Some are ambiguous; 
others charge Cyril with affirming what he never 
did affirm. On the other hand, Nestorius rejects 
an exaggeration of Nestorianism in his 6th anathe- 
matisin : 

“If any one after the Incarnation calls another than Christ the 
Logos . . . let him be anathema’ ; 
but from the rest of this 6th anathematism it is 
not easy to draw any good sense. 

From other writings of Nestorius may be cited a 
few examples, in addition to those already given. 
In some Nestorius approaches a position which it 
is diffieult to distinguish from true Nestorianism ; 
in others he approaches orthodox doctrine, Cassian 
quotes him as saying : * No one bears one who was 
before herself’ (‘nemo anteriorem se parit’), and 
almost the same words (with ‘antiquiorem °) oecur 
in his first letter to Pope Cwlestine (Loofs, pp. 168, 
351) On one oceasion (ib. p. 352), with reference 
to the name ‘Theotokos,’ he asks if, because the 
babe John was filled with the Holy Ghost from 
his mother's womb, one ought to call Elisabeth 
*Pneunitotokos? (*Spirit-bearer?) — a question 
which shows him to have been either a hopelessly 
confused thinker, or else (if the relation of the Son 
of Mary to the Logos is to be compared with that 
of John to the Holy Spirit) a confirmed ‘ Nestorian.’ 
Another saying (Loofs, p. 292) which is decidedly 
ambiguous is: 

‘The same (ó atrds) was both babe and Lord of the babe . . . 
the same was babe and inhabitant (oixýrwp) of the babe." 

The phrases ‘Lord of the babe’ and ‘inhabitant 








of the babe’ seem to point to two persons, namely 
‘the Lord’ (‘the inhabitant’) and ‘the babe, 
even though they be united with ‘the same.’ In 
one of his sermons (Loofs, p. 3271.) Nestorius 
says: 

‘The babe that is seen . . . is Son eternal in respect of that 
which is hidden, Son, Creator (6xavovpyós) of all... . . For the 
babe is God in his own right (adrefovaros).’ 

Here we have a much closer approach to the con- 
ception of the single personality of our Lord. 

Nestorius repeated Theodore’s language about 
the Logos dwelling in Christ, and abont the in- 
dwelling being dne to God's good pleasure (evdoxta). 
lle said that he was willing to worship ‘him that 
is borne on account of him that bears’ (Bethune- 
Baker, pp. 44, 93, 153). 

In Heraelides the language is very diffuse and 
the arguments often difficult to follow ; they are on 
the whole better balanced than those of his earlier 
works, though they inelude much that is ambigu- 
ous. The following is a specimen (Bethune-Baker, 
p. 86): 

‘He passed through blessed Mary. . . . I said that God the 
Word “passed” and not ''was born," because Ife did not 
receive a beginning from her. But the two natures being united 
are one Christ. And le who “ was born of the Father as to the 
divinity,” and “from the holy Virgin as to the humanity,” 
is, and is styled, one; for of the two natures there was 
a union. ... The two natures unconfused I confess to be 
one Christ. (He goes on to argue against the name ‘Theo- 
tokos.'] 

It must be added that his summary of his own 
position in Heraclides is hopelessly eonfused (Bed- 
Jan, p. 128f.; Nau, p. 83). It contains a state- 
ment of Christ's sinlessness ; but it shows all the 
old inability to see the difference between the 
abstract and the concrete. 

(f) The saying about God und an infant. —This 
saying is so important historically that it must be 
considered separately. Socrates (HE vii. 34) re- 
ports Nestorius as saying at Ephesus during the 
time of waiting for the Antiochenes: ‘I would not 
name him who is two or three months old God’ 
(eyw rà» yevduevoy Sipyvaior Kai Tpiunvatoy ave àv Cedy 
óvoudácauu). This saying embittered the people 
against Nestorius more than any other, and was 
doubtless one great reason for attributing to him 
the heresy of Paul of Samosata (see above (b)). 
Nestorius deals with this saying in Jfereclides, and 
either he or his Syriae translator gives another 
turn to the sentence (Bedjan, p. 902 ; Nau, p. 121). 
Here it is made to run: “I do not say that God is 
aged two or three months? In the Acts of the 
Comneil of Ephesus we read (Mansi, iv. 1181) that 
Nestorius was reported to the Council as saying 
that it is not right eoncerning God to speak of 
suekling or birth from the Virgin. ‘So also then’ 
(continued the witness Theodotus, who had been 
his friend) ‘he frequently said Oucjyrator 3) rpeunvatov 
py deiv AéyeoOau Gedy.’ The last words, Bethune- 
Baker remarks (p. 79 n.), would be read by no 
Greek scholar in any other way than as they are 
explained in Heraelides, i.e. ‘that God ought not 
to be called two or three months old. But he 
perhaps forgets that, as a matter of fact, Nestorius 
was noué understood in this sense; for there is not 
the slightest ground for supposing that Socrates 
wilfully distorted his speech. The Greek-speaking 
people of the 5th eent. were not ‘Greek scholars’ 
—nor was Nestorius. And therefore it is by no 
means certain that (supposing that the words were 
exactly as given in the Acts of the Council) Nes- 
torius, when he spoke them, meant what Heraclides 
suggests. l'or what is the meaning of the phrase 
in Heraclides? The proposition that ‘a two or 
three months’ old child is not God’ is perfectly 
intelligible, however erroneous it may be. But 
there is no satisfactory sense in the phrase ‘God is 
not two or three months old? No one would 
dream of aflirming that He was. And, if Nestorius 
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really dil mean such a foolish thing by words 
uttered on the spur of the moment, we cannot 
conceive why he should have repeated it ‘often’ 
(roXAáxis).. If ‘no Greek scholar’ could understand 
it otherwise, why did it make such a sensation in 
the Council of Ephesus? ‘Lhe letter of the Council 
to the emperors (Mansi, iv. 1235 ff) has the say- 
ing thus: ey» rò» diunvaiov kal Tpıumvalov Oedv ob 
Xéyo, Which shows that the Council understood the 
saying as Socrates did; in this form it ean only 
mean ‘I do not call one who is two or three months 
old God.' Assuredly no one present would have 
aflirmed that ‘God was two or three months old.’ 
And, if that were the meaning of the saying, why 
did not Nestorius explain it at once, when he found 
what a sensation it caused? Under these circnm- 
stances the suspicion arises that in the heat of the 
moment, and very probably without meaning quite 
all that he said, Nestorius made the statement 
attributed to him by Socrates, whether it was in 
the exact words given in the History, or in those 
given in the Acts of the Council, or in the letter to 
the emperors; and that on reflexion he made the 
explanation which is found in Heraclides. The 
explanation has all the appearance of being an 
after-thought. 

5. The solution of the question of the person- 
ality of our Lord.—Before we come to a conclusion 
as to Nestorius's own teaching, let us consider how 
the question was solved by Cyril and by the 
Antiochenes, whose united efforts prepared the 
way for the definitions of the Council of Chalcedon. 
The creed composed by the Antiochenes, and 
accepted by Cyril as true, and incorporated by 
him in his celebrated letter to John of Antioch, 
written on the conclusion of the union, and known 
as Lactontur coeli (Mansi, v. 301 tE. ; for the Greek 
of the creed see Hefele, iii, 131 n.), is of the greatest 
importance. It ran as follows: 

‘We confess therefore our Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God, 
the Only-begotten, perfect God and perfect man, ofa reasonable 
soul (Yvxňs) and body ; before the ages begotten of the Father 
as to the Godhead, but in the last days [born], the same one (Tov 
avróv), for us and for our salvation, of Mary the Virgin as to 
the manhood ; the same one of one substance with the Father 
as to the Godhead and of one substance with us as to the man- 
hood. For there has become a union (€vwots) of two natures 
(¢¥oewv); wherefore we confess one Ch rist, one Son, one Lord. 
According to this thought (Evvorar) of the union without 
mingling (&avyxirov), we confess the holy Virgin [to be] Theo- 
tokos, because God the Word was made flesh (capewOyvac) and 
became incarnate (évav€pwmjeac), and from the very conception 
united to Himself the temple which He took of her. But we 
know that the theologians make some of the evangelical and 
apostolical utterances about the Lord refer in common to the 
one person (rpóg«wov), and separate others as [referring] to the 
two natures, and apply those which are divine (deompemeis) to 
the Godhead of Christ, but those which are humble [deal with 
the humiliation] to His manhood,’ 

Here we have a perfectly orthodox statement of 
doctrine from the school that was supposed to 
favour Nestorius. Nothing could be more explicit 
than its positive aflirmation that our Lord is one 
person, and nothing better than the statement of 
the distinction of the two natures. If the sus- 
pected word ‘temple’ oceurs, the context makes it 
quite clear that it means ‘manhood’ and not ‘a 
man.’ With the last sentence, which is an addition 
to the creed as originally compiled, but is included 
in Cyril’s letter to John of Antioch, compare 
Cyril's fourth anathematism. 

Side by side with this confession of faith we may 
set Cyril's teaching, both as first put out in his 
anathematisms (Heicle, iii. 311.) and then as ex- 
plained by him (ib. p. 122). In the second anathe- 
matism Cyril speaks of the Word * hypostatically 
uniting’ Himself with the flesh, i.e. with human 
nature. In the third he repudiates the word “con- 
nexion’ (gurdgea) and speaks of a ‘conjunction 
in physical union’ (swóóp rj kað Zvozo ucu). 
It was these last words that especially aroused 
opposition, though it was a traditional phrase (see 





above, $3(c). And Cyril therefore in his explana- 
tion asserted that 5 

‘Christ had a reasonable human spirit (rvedpa), and that no 
mixing and mingling and no confusion of the natures in Christ, 
had taken place; but, on the contrary, that the Word of God is 
in His own nature unchangeable and incapable of suffering. 
But in the flesh one and the same Christ and only-hegotten 
Son SEN suffered for us’ (translation revised from Hefele, 
iii. 122), 

It is the bright spot in the rather sordid history 
of the controversy that Cyril and the Antiochenes 
Showed such a spirit of mutual forbearance, and 
that each endeavoured to understand the real 
meaning of the other. Yet even modern writers 
have sarcastically spoken of both John of Antioch 
and Cyril *eating their words' and unworthily 
giving up their opinions. The present writer 
believes this to be an erroneous view of history ; 
and that John and Cyril had in reality agreed all 
along in their theology, though they had expressed 
themselves differently. No historical character 
has been so variously judged as Cyril.! But, with 
all his faults of impetuosity and temper, he has the 
merit of having seized the real point of the contro- 
versy. When this was once done, it was possible, 
by explanation of the words used on either side, to 
arrive at a satisfactory agreement. The crucial 
point was that it was essential for a true Incarna- 
tion that He who was with the Father from all 
eternity, very God of very God, should be the self- 
same He who was born of the Virgin, and should 
not merely have been joined, however inseparably, 
to the child of the Virgin. It was equally essen- 
tial that His Godhead and His manhood should 
not be fused into something else, or confusedly 
commingled. On these points Cyril and the 
Antiochenes agreed. 

Two methods of expression which affirm that 
our Lord is a single Person must here be men- 
tioned. 

(a) Impersonality of our Lord’s manhood.—This 
has been the usual way of expressing the single 
personality. The personality is said to reside in 
our Lord’s Godhead as pre-existent, and therefore 
the humanity is said to be impersonal in itself, but 
personal in Him only (Bethune-Baker, p. 98). 
This does not mean that the human nature of 
Christ is in any way imperfect. It is perhaps 
more accurate to put it, as Bethune-Baker sug- 
gests, that our Lord’s human nature ‘is never 
impersonal, because it has His personality from 
the first’; which is another way of stating the 
same truth. But it would be pure Nestorianism 
to say that our Lord’s manhood had a personality 
other than that of His Godhead. 

(b) The ‘hypostatie union.’—This phrase has 
been generally approved as expressing that in our 
Lord there are two natures united in one hypo- 
stasis or person, As we have seen, Cyril uses the 
expression, and it was used at a synod held under 
him at Alexandria (Hefele, iii. 99). It is this 
* hypostatie union’ that is the justification of the 
mode of expression called communicatio idiomatum 
(above, $ 4). But, though the phrase ' hypostatie 
union’ is a valuable one when properly understood, 
it is doubtless capable of a wrong meaning. It has 
already been mentioned (above, § 3) that Athanasius 
(or another writer of his school) repudiated it in 
the sense of * union of substance’; and so Nestorius 
understood it to mean a union which resulted in 
one nature (Nau, p. xv). Even taking úmórragu in 
its later sense of ‘person,’ the phrase might mean 
‘the uniting of two persons so as to make them 
one person.’ In fact, this is a good instance of 
a technical term being a good servant but a bad 
master. We have here also to ‘ get behind words,’ 

6. Conclusion from the evidence as to Nestorius 


1 For opposite views of Cyril’s character Gibbon and Hefele 
should be read. But, while both take ‚a decided line, Hefele 
is impartiality itself as compared with Gihbon. 
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and Nestorianism.— Very different verdicts have 
been given, since the discovery of Meraclides, on 
the question whether Nestorins was a Nestorian. 
On the one hand, Bedjan and Nau, the editor and 
translator of the book, think that, even after the 
explanations oflered in it, Nestorius would have 
been condemned as heretical. 

‘We must not forget that the two natures involve with him 

(wo distinct hypostases and two persons (prosópons) united 
together by simple loan and exchange’ (Nau, p. xxviii). 
On the other hand, Bethune-Baker, on an ex- 
amination not only of Heraclides, but also of the 
other writings, eonsiders Nestorius orthodox ; and, 
what is rather surprising, seems to think him an 
able man (pp. 122, 17511.) : 

‘The ideas for which Nestorius in common with the whole 


school of Antioch contended, really won the day’; * Nestorius 
himself was sacrificed **to save the face" of the Alexandrines' 


(p. 207). 
The present writer eannot take so rosy a view of 
the matter as this, and especially dissents from 
the last three statements. It seems much more in 
aceordance with the evidenee to hold that Nestorius 
sometimes used heretical and sometimes orthodox 
langnage. If we may suppose that we have 
Heraclides as it left Nestorius’s pen, unaltered by 
the Syriac translator, we have, indeed, a better 
presentment of doctrine than in some of his other 
writings, though even in Heraclides the tendency 
is heretical, and the expressions, ¢.g., about two 
mpóccma are hard to reconcile with true teaching. 
On the other hand, we can scarcely, with Nau, 
adduce the expressions about two hypostases as 
heretical, as ‘hypostasis’ is here used in the older 
sense of ‘substance.’ And we may hope that, 
when freed from the temptation that besets an 
eloquent and popular preacher of saying rather 
more than on calm reflexion he would have written, 
and when in seclusion he had more time for think- 
ing out the problem and for writing on it at 
leisure, Nestorius to a great extent rid himself of 
his errors. For his heresy, if he was a Nestorian, 
was due to confusion of thought. We probably 
cannot come to a better eonclusion than that of 
the contemporary historian, Soerates, who, though 
he mentioned Nestorius's faults, especially as a 
ersecutor, candidly endeavoured to * be unbiassed 
y the criminations of his adversaries’ (HÆ vii. 32). 
Socrates, haviug perused his writiugs, *found him 
to be an iguorant man'; he*found that he did 
not deny Christ's Godhead,’ but that he was 
* scared at the term 'Theotokos as though it were a 
bugbear’ (or ‘hobgoblin’). This was due, Socrates 
says, to the fact that, though eloquent, he was not 
well edneated, aud did not know the ‘ancient 
expositors.' The conclusion, then, which seems 
ınost snitable to the evidence is that, while Nes- 
torins was not a systematic and consistent upholder 
oi what we call ‘ Nestorianism,’ yet he sometimes 
spoke erroneously ; and, even if we give him the 
benelit of the doubt with regard to technical terms, 
iè is diflienlt to acquit him altogether of a certain 
amount of heresy, and of a heresy whieh is par- 
ticularly dangerous. 

He fully saw the danger of the opposite error, 
even though it was not as openly expressed as in 
the immediately succeeding age. But errors are 
usually the result of reaction from another error; 
Apollinarism was a reaction from Arianism, Nes- 
torianism from Apollinarisın, as afterwards Ent y- 
chianism was a reaction from Nestorianism, It is 
not always easy to hit the golden mean between 
two doctrinal extremes. Nestorius could see no 
mean between his teaching and that of A pollinarius, 
and, as a conseqnence, he also, like Apollinarius, 
tended to destroy the Incarnation, thongh in an 
opposite manner. But he was a foolish and obsti- 
nate man, who did not see the outcome of his own 
teaching. Had he explained it as Cyril and the 
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Antioehenes explained theirs, his future would 
have been a happier one. As it was, he who began 
by persecuting heretics was himself persecuted as 
a heretic till the day of his death. 


7. Writings of Nestorius. — (a) The following works of 
Nestorius are now extant: The Look of Heraelides, preserved 
in Syriac (see $ z above); the Counter-anathematisins, in reply 
to Cyril, preserved ina Lat. rr. by Marius Mercator (Loofs, p. 
211); a Greek homily, On the High-Priesthood of our Lord, 
preserved among the sermons of Chrysostom (Loofs, p. 230); 
three Greek homilies, On the Teinptation (Nau, p. 355), also 
preserved in a Syr. tr. (Marius Mercator trandate portions of 
these into Lat., and the fragments are extant; parts of these 
homilies have been made up into a single homily attributed to 
Chrysostom); Letters (some in Greek) to Cyril, Celestine, 
Calestius the Pelagian, John of Antioch, thc emperor Theo- 
dosius, and others (Loofs, p. 165ff.); Nau also gives (p. 270) 
two versions of a letter to the people of Constantinople, which 
Loofs (p. 202) looks upon as ‘doubtless unauthentic' ; Sermons, 
chiefly ina Lat. tr. by Marius Mercator, but also in fragments 
quoted by Cyril of Alexandria orin the Acts of the Council of 
Ephesus, or elsewhere (Loofs, p. 225 ff.); fragments of the Theo- 
paschites (Loofs, p. 208) and the Tragedy (Loofs, p. 203), for 
which see below (c). 

(b) Probably unauthentic works.—The Liturgy of Nestorius, 
still used by the E. Syrian or Nestorian Christians, is almost 
certainly not the work of that writer. It is not a complete 
liturgy, but an Anaphora only, borrowing the first part of the 
service, and also the conclusion, from the older Liturgy of the 
Apostles Addai and Mari, which is the principal liturgy used 
by the E. Syrians. It is not of the type of liturgy with which 
Nestorius was familiar either at Antioch or at Constantinople, 
but is of the E. Syrian family, though it is influenced to some 
extent by the Byzantine rite. It was probably composed by an 
E. Syrian who had a Constantinople liturgy before him, and 
may be dated, in its original form, some time before Narsai, i.e. 
before the end of the 5th century. 

Besides the sermons mentioned above, P. Batiffol has sug- 
gested that 52 honiilies preserved among the works of various 
orthodox writers are in reality the work of Nestorius (RB ix. 
[1900] 329). They are thought to show the style and manner of 
thought of tbat writer. But, as Bethune-Baker remarks (p. 
102 f.), theological language was more fluid in the East than in the 
West in the earlier ages; and therefore it does not follow that, 
because in a sermon we find a somewhat unusual phrase which 
was used by Nestorius, the sermon must be attributed to him. 
Batiffol's suggestion has not been very favourably received. 
On the general question of assigning the authorship of sermons, 
it may be remarked that there is nothing strange if one of 
Nestorius's own sermons has been attributed to a preacher like 
Chrysostom, and preserved among his works. They were both 
of the Antiochene school of thought, and all Antiochenes had 
much jn common in the way of literary style and line of reason- 
ing; besides, the worst heretic (and we need not think worse 
of Nestorius than that he was a very confused thinker) does 
not always preach heresy. 

In addition to the above works there are extant T'welre 
Syriae Anathematisms, given in Syr. and Lat. by Assemani 
(Bibl, Orient, 11. ii. 199-202) and in Lat. by Loofs(p. 220). But 
these are of very doubtful authenticity. 

(c) Old lists of Nestorius's works.—Gennadius, who continued 
Jerome's Lives of Illustrious Men after his death, says that 
Nestorius wrote many treatises on various questions while still 
in Antioch, and that these were already tainted with his error. 
After he went to Constantinople, he wrote a work On the In- 
earnation, on 62 passages of the Scriptures (Gennadius, de Vir. 
illustr, 54). These works of Nestorius are not now extant. 

The Syriae translator of Heraclides says that both T'éopastiqos 
(=Theopaschites) and the Tragedy were written as au apology 
against those who blamed Nestorius for having demanded a 
council. *Theopaschites' isa nickname given ro an opponent, 
and had already been used, if a Syriac writer is to be trusted, 
by Gregory of Nazianzus (R. Payne-Smith, Thesaurus Syriacus, 
Oxford, 1579-1901, ii. 4567); in the 6th cent. it was applied to 
the Monophysites in connexion with the addition to the 
Trisagion of the words ‘One of the Trinity was crucified’ 
(Hefele, iii. 457f.). It was somewhat like the older nickname 
‘Patripassians,’ which denoted those who were said to hold 
that the Father suffered. 

In Audishu's list of Nestorius's writings are given: the 
Tragedy, Heraelides, a Letter to Cosmas (not extant), the 
Liturgy of Nestorius (see above), a hook of Letters, and a book 
of Homilies and Sermons (Bethune-Baker, p. 26). 


8. The later Nestorians.—(«) Within the Roman 
empire, —lt& has already been stated (above, 8 2) 
that the Antiochenes were doctrinally divided 
among themselves. After the general acceptance 
of the union arranged by John and Cyril some of 
the bishops finally refused to assent to it, and. 
openly siding with Nestorius, were deprived of 
their sees, Several of them seem to have travelled 
eastwards, no doubt taking with them those of 
their priests and deacons who supported them, and 
reinforced the E. Syrian Chureh (sce below). 
Whatever view we take of Nestorins's own teach- 
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ing, some of these Antiochene extremists were 
thoroughgoing ‘Nestorians,’ and it is to them 
that the E. Syrian Church owed its knowledge of 
the controversy. Yet for a considerable time Nes- 
torianism retained some footing in the Homan 
empire itself; e.g., Cosmas Indicopleustes, the 
well-known traveller and geographical writer, who 
lived in Egypt, and published his books in 547, is 
said to have been one of its adherents (Gibbon, 
Decline and Fall, ch. xlvii. n. 116; DCB iv. 39^). 

(b) In the Persian empire.—The ‘East Syrian’ 
Church, or, as it proudly calls itself, ‘the Church 
of the East,’ had existed, in all probability, from 
the Apostolic Age; but, it being the Church of 
the Persian empire, its members were a good deal 
cut off from their brethren who were subject to 
the Roman emperor, and the separation ever tended 
to increase. It was fostered by the civil authori- 
ties for political purposes. Yet it is somewhat 
surprising to learn that the E. Syrians knew 
nothing officially of the Council of Nieæa till 410. 
Similarly, they did not hear of the Christologieal 
controversies of the Roman empire until they were 
practically decided there. The dissentient Antioch- 
enes would not give them a favourable aecount of 
Cyril and of the proceedings at the First Couneil 
of Ephesns, and to this day they hold that Nes- 
torins was unjustly condemned, and reckon him, 
with Diodorus and Theodore, among the ‘ Greek 
doctors’ whom they commemorate on the fifth 
Friday after Epiphany. They bear witness to the 
absence of personal connexion between Nestorius 
and their Chureh by not ineluding him among the 
‘Syrian doctors,’ i.e. those of the ‘Church of the 
East. They accepted the ‘Tome’ of Leo and the 
decrees of the Council of Chalcedon as part of their 
Sunhadhus, or book of canon law; and their final 
GE from the Orthodox did not take place 
till abont the time of the conquest of the Persian 
empire by the Muhammadans in the 7th century. 

Their missions in the whole continent of Asia 
were extensive; the foundation of the old Church 
in Tudia, that of the ‘Christians of St. Thomas’ in 
Malabar, was due to them, and is attested by 
Cosmas Indieopleustes in the 6th cent. (DCB 1. 
693*); a monument at Si-ngan-fu in China still 
bears witness to their activity in that eountry; 
and their evangelistic zeal gave rise to the story 
of Prester John. But this Church which spread 
all over Asia is now reduced to the ‘shadow of a 
shade,’ and finds its home, to the number of 100,000 
souls or more, in the mountains of Kurdistan, and 
in the neighbouring plains of Adharbaijan in 
Persia and of N. Mesopotamia in Asiatic Turkey. 

The great school of the Nestorians was at Edessa, 
or Ur-hai. After the death of Rabbulas, Cyril’s 
great supporter, Ibas sueceeded as bishop of that 
city, and fostered Nestorian teaching. But they 
were finally driven out of Edessa in 489 by the 
emperor Zeno, and they then established their 
school at Nisibis. 

(c) Do the E. Syrians hold Nestorian doctrine ?— 
This is not an easy question to answer fully; 
there is, however, no necessary connexion between 
it and that already considered, whether Nestorius 
was a Nestorian. There can be no doubt that 
some of the E. Syrian writers have used decidedly 
Nestorian language. Yet on the whole it is re 
markable how free their litnrgical and synodical 
language, in particular, is from it. There is, how- 
ever, a phrase to which they cling tenaciously, 
and whieh must be considered. They affirm that 
in Christ there are two kydné, two gnüme, one 
pargüpd (the Syriac words are given as pronounced 
by them, though the plural termination is often -2 
rather than -é). The first of these terms, kydnd, 
is @vous, ‘nature’; the second, qnia, is bréoraats ; 
the third is apécwrov transliterated. It seems 


clear that, like Nestorius, the E. Syrian Christians 
take trécracts in its oldest sense of ‘substance,’ 
and so they talk of the gnamä of the Godhead and 
the gniima of the manhood. If we may acquit 
Nestorius, when he spoke of ‘two hypostases,’ of 
meaning by that term two persons, we may cer- 
tainly also acquit the E. Syrians of doing so. 
They try to make a distinction between kydna 
and gnümä, when speaking of our Lord, but really 
they mean much the same thing by both words. 
We may notice that both they and their neigh- 
bours, the Monophysites or W. Syrians (known as 
‘ Jacobites’), speak of the three gnūmé in the Holy 
Trinity, not of three pargüpé. We see, therefore, 
here some inconsistency. For a very careful dis- 
cussion of these and other Syriac technical terms 
see the appendix (by another pen) to Bethune- 
Baker's Nestorius and his Teaching (p. 212 ff.). It 
is very generally agreed that, whatever vitality 
‘Nestorianism’ may have had in the past in the 
E. Syrian writers, it is now entirely dead among 
these Christians. It is an example of their con- 
fusion of thought that in the oath taken by their 
bishops they affirm that Christ has one will, one 
power, and is confessed in two Lyáné, two qnümé, 
and one ‘parsipa of filiation’ (the last is a very 
common phrase in their writers). But Mono- 
theletism was the very opposite error to Nestorian- 
ism (Nau, p. xii). 
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NETHINIM (NETHÜNIM). — According to 
the theory of the Priestly Code (P), Nu 3*9 813-1? (ef, 
also 189), the Levites were given (néthinim) unto 
Aaron and his sons in behalf of the children of 
Israel, ‘to do the service of the tabernaele) They 
were a wave-offering given to Jahweh in place of 
the first-born, a gift to Aaron and his sons from 
among the children of Israel *to do the service of 
the tent of meeting! So, in the Greek Ezra 
(1 Es 1°) they are called Aerodouloi (g.v.), or 
temple servants, which is elsewhere in this book, 
as in Josephus, the translation of néthintm. This 
theory does not, however, conform with the earlier 

1 As our present Hebrew text reads, they were néthinim 
néthunim, which the translators render ‘wholly given,’ or 
‘utterly given.’ Probably (see Batten, ICC, ‘Ezra and 
Nehemiah,’ p. 88) we should read nethinim nethunim, i.e. 
they were * Nethinim given unto Aaron and his sons.’ 
Nethunim and néthinim are, in fact, merely differentiations 
of one and the same word and are confused with one another 
(cf. Ezr 817). It is worthy of note how large a number of 
the Levitical names, especially in the later books, are comi- 
pounds or derivatives of ndthan, ‘give.’ 


